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their skill in, academic achievement counseling; to identify 
practical applications from research findings; to present a 
preliminary model for counselor intervention; to organize and present 
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underachievement are discussed. A six-step counselor intervention 
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schocl counselor; (2) utilizing research findings to update 
intervention strategies; (3) developing a comprehensive model for 
intervention; (4) creating a resource bank of ideas and materials; 
(5) evaluating and refining intervention strategies; and (6) sharing 
exemplary practices. A 10-page bibliography is included. The nire 
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Introduction 



Ask school counselors to identify the most frustrating students to wc 'k with and 
underachicvers probably will be near the top of the list. Motivating students to achieve is 
no easy task, and traditional counseling approaches are often ineffective in producing long- 
term behavior change. Underachievement is not simply a "they can, buc they won't" 
situation, but a complex problem with both cognitive and affective dimensions produced by 
factors that ire both internal and external to the student. For each individual, these factors 
interact in unique and complex ways, and a counseling strategy that works well with one 
student may not work at all with others. Because the problem is so complex, years of 
achievement motivation research have yet to produce a solution. Moreover, with the 
notorious gulf between research and practice, the practical implications of what researchers 
have learned have h^en virtually ignored. Consequently, the resources which counselors 
might use in working with underachievers are very few, and those that are available are 
scattered throughout rhe psychology and education literature. 

Counselors must also deal with the demands of parents and teachers, who often have 
high (and unrealistic) expectations regarding counselors' capacity to help students develop 
"achievement motivation." There may be a great deal of pressure to produce an accurate 
diagnosis and an effective treatment plan. Then, if the treatment plan doesn't work, parents 
and teachers question the counselor's competency. 

Another difficult)' is that, while parents and teachers tend to view the problem as 
residing primarily in the student, students often deny there is a problem and contend that 
whatever problem does exist belongs to their parents or teachers. 

While the problem of underachievement has been around for a long time, the need for 
counselors to develop strategies for addressing the problem has never been more urgent. 
As schools heed the back-to-basics and educational reform movements and implement 
higher academic standards, students who met expectations in the past may not be aLL to 
continue to do so. Many parents are concerned about the impact this will have on their 
children's grade point averages and subsequent college and career options. Also, many 
educators (e.g., McDill, Natriello, & Pallas, 1985) are expressing concern that, without 
additional suppon services, the raised standards will alienate even funher the ultimate 
underachievers-the potential dropouts. 

Ironically, with the need for counseling services at an all-time high, many guidance 
and counseling programs are being severely cut back. As administrators attempt to juggle 
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budgets in response to the new priorities, they see guidance and counseling as representing 
the "soft" side of the curriculum. Therefore, it is a prime target foi reduced staffing and 
funding. 

To address the problems raised by the educational reform movement, Walz (1984) 
advocates a proactive stance on the part of counselors. "Our current crisis in education, 
like all crises, confronts us not only with serious problems and challenges, but also with 
new opportunities" (p. T Counselors who see this crisis as an opportunity to detlne new- 
counselor roles, acquire new competencies, and "bring their many talents and skills to the 
task can contribute enormously to a 'renaissance' in guidance and in the schools" (Walz, 
1984, p. 2). 

First among the new imperatives which Walz sees for school counselors is an 
increased emphasis on learning and recognition. Elaborating on this. Cole (1986) identifies 
"persistence in behaving like quasi-therapists" as an obstacle to excellence in counseling, 
because "time and again students and their parents tell us they want career and educational 
counseling" (p. 85). Neither Cole nor Walz is suggesting that counselors abandon their 
expertise in personal/social counseling. Many studies have shown that self-esteem and 
academic achievement are highly coiTelated, but there has been no definitive evidence to 
indicate which causes which. Therefore, a dual approach which aims at both building 
students' self-esteem and equipping them with effective learning strategies is the most 
effective method for helping underachievers improve their academic performance. Thus, 
what counselors need is to expand their expertise to include competence in helping students 
"learn how to learn." 

The primary purpose of this guide is to present a first step in the direction of 
developing a comprehensive, systematic approach to counseling studenis for academic 
achievement. More specifically, it is intended to: 

1 . Emphasize the need for school counselors to place a high priority on and enhance 
their skill in academic achievement counseling. 

2. Identify practical applications from research findings 

3 . Present a preliminary model for counselor intervention. 

4. Organize and present resources and ideas for implementing a comprehensive 
counseling intervention program. 

5. Call attention to the need for further research and dissemination on exemplary 
programs for counseling underachievers. 
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What Is Underachievement? 



In one sense, all of us are underachievers because "none of us uses more than 10% of 
our potentiality" (McHoUand, 1971, p. 1). But, given 10% as the norm, we are not 
expected to do better. It is only when there is an "appreciable discrepancy" between 
performance and expected performance that underachievement is defmed as a problem. 

Sr' ;oIs, governments, and funding agencies have attempted to define under- 
achievement in more specific terms in order to identify those students eligible for special 
services programs. For example, a New York state law defined the underachiever as "one 
who, on the basis of professional judgments, has not achieved for a year in accordance 
with his capacity" {Guidance and the Underachiever, 1967, p. 1). Other definitions have 
focused not so much on the time factor, but on the specific amount of discrepancy as 
determined by grade point averages and scores on standardized aptitude tests. "In *he 
research literature, underachievement is usually defined in terms of a discrepancy between 
observed and expected academic performance. Often, grade-point average (CPA) is taken 
as a measure of performance and compared to the CPA predicted on the basis of measured 
mental ability. When the actual CPA falls about one sigma below the predicted CPA the 
student is labeled as an underachiever " (Bednar & Weinberg, 1970, p. I). 

Obviously, the "labeling" of undei.ichievers can be inaccurate, whether it is based on 
subjective judgment or objective criteria. The variability of individual teacher practices and 
school policies regarding grading, the validity and reliability of aptitude/ability tests in 
terms of socio-cultural biases, and the cumulative effect of underachievement on later 
aptitude/ability test performance are all factors that can lead to erroneous conclusions about 
students' actual aptitude and achievement. Fortunately, there has been little use of such 
specific criteriu for the past several years and the identification of underachievers has been 
based more on parent and teacher observation than on the GPA/test score comparison. 

In identifying signs of underachievement, McGuire and Lyons (1985) advise that 
"underachievement is frequently associated with some amount of behavioral disniptiveness 
as the underachiever is often frustrated or bored and thus more easily distracted than his or 
her achieving peers" (p. 37). On the other hand, Caliste (1980) cautions, "the child who 
makes himself inconspicuous in class, while not disturbing others, may be missii^g as 
much as the child who annoys peers or who requires the use of external control" (p. 3). 

Whatever criteria are used to identify underachievers, a problem exists for school 
counselors if a pa-ent or teacher thinks that a student's underachievement is a problem. In 
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other words, the parent of a gifted student who drops to a B in one class can (and often 
does) demand as much atte ntion from the counselor as the parent of an average student who 
is in danger of failing a course. 

How Serious is the Problem? 

Compared to many cf the problems which today's school counselors must deal with, 
such as youth substance abuse, teen suicide and depression, teen pregnancy, family 
violence, and students at risk of dropping out of school, the problem of student 
underachievement may seem relatively minor. In fact, until fairly recently, the concept oi 
underachievement was applied primarily to the gifted underachiever, and the costs of 
underachie\ement were viewed in terms of students wasting their talents and society being 
deprived of the potential contributions of these students' leadership and expertise. Today, 
however, there is a growing realization among counselors and educators that 
underachievement can be a serious problem for students at all ability levels and thrt the 
consequences of undera,chievement can be quite costly, both to the student and to society in 
general. 

Underachievement often results in an alienation of students from the important adults 
in their lives. It can also lead to lowered student self-esteem because students who fall 
behind in class work do, in fact, miss out on important learning. Eventually they are 
unable to complete required assignments, even when they tr>'. For these students, school 
then becomes a very unpleasant place to be because it reinforces daily their inadequacies 
and failures. 

Alienation from adults, combined with low self-esteem, makes students highly 
susceptible to involvement in the more serious types of behaviors described above. This is 
particularly relevant to the current dropout problem. According to nearly all the recent 
studies, most dropouts are of average intellect, and "the stereotype of the the dropout as au 
incapable, low-IQ juvenile is simply inaccurate" (Beck & Muia, 1980). In one study, it 
was found that over 65% of the dropouts were in the bottom quartile of their class 
according to their academic rank, but only 44% were in the bottom quanile of their class 
according to scholastic ability as measured by standardized tests {The West Virginia 
Dropout Study, 1987). In study after study, failing behind in school work has emerged as 
a major factor leading to early school leaving. 
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Why Do Students Underachieve? 



Students' Cost/Benefit Analyses 

It is quite common for parents, teachers, and counselors to identify lack of motivation 
as the major cause of underachievement. However, as Whitmoie (1986) points out, "it is 
never accurate to say that a student is unmotivated; the fact is, the child may be unmotivated 
to do specific schoolwork assigned but is motivated to engage in other learning activities or 
more rewarding alternatives, such as soc'al interaction or daydreaming" (p. 67). 

A review of the ERIC literature on underachievement, panicularly teachers' and 
counselors' descriptions of underachievers and their behavior, suggests that many under- 
achievers conduct a kind of cost/benefit analysis and choose the option that seems most 
attractive to them at the time. The costs of achieving may include expended effort, possible 
frustration, time away from other activities (friends, hobbies, entenainment), and potential 
alienation from friends who are non-achievers. The benefits of achieving may include 
higher grade point average, impressing friends, teacher and parent approval, increased 
educational opportunities, expanded career development options, and self-satisfaction. On 
the other side, the benefits of not achieving would be the positive aspects of the achieve- 
ment costs (e.g., relaxing, being with friends), while the costs of not achieving would be 
the negative aspects of the achievement benefits (e.g., lower grade point average, parent 
disapproval). As McHolland (1971) points out, many underachievers are products of the 
"instant, turn-on, television-oriented culture" who want their rewards now. In this context, 
the underachiever's perception of the costs and benefits might look like this: 

Cost Benefit 

Achievement 



Non-Achievement 



Immediate 


Delayed 


Delayed 


Immediate 



Thus, students who have poor impulse control or place minimal importance on (he 
longer range benefits of achievement are likely to opt consistently for nun-achievement 
behavior (immediate benefit/delayed cost). This suggests that effective counseling 
inteiventions with these types of underachievers would include strategies tc : (1) increase 
or enhance the immediate rewards of achievement; (2) help the student place greater value 
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on the longer range rewards of achievement; and/or (3) increase the costs and immediacy of 
non-achievement. For maximum effectiveness, a comprehensive approach that incor- 
porates all three strategies would be most desirable. 

Effort vs. Ability 

Another common assumption regarding underachievers is that they have the ability, 
but they simply won't put fonh the effort. By definition, this is true, but perhaps the 
definition of ability shouldn't be limited to intelligence and aptitude. Sometimes, 
underachievement is the result not of lack of effort, but uf ineffective learning strategies and 
study skills. When this is the case, criticism from parents and teachers can be quite 
devastating and lead to further underachievement because students eventually assume they 
dont have the ability to achieve, so why try. This is a good illustration of the need for 
counselors to identify the specific reasons for each student's underachievement and to 
develop counseling strategies accordingly. 

Internal vs. External Factors 

The key dimension of the effort vs. ability issue is that of control. It is usually 
assumed that underachievers have pow^r in that they maintain control over whether they 
will engage in achievement behaviors. In most cases, this is probably true. Sometimes, 
however, the underachiever is more of a victim than an agent, panicularly, for example, 
when strong external factors (poor home environment, negative peer pressure, 
uncomfortable school environment, etc) work against the student's efforts to achieve. 
This can also be the case when unresolved psychological (i.e., internal) factors arc 
influencing the student's behavior. 

Psychological Factors. Some underachievers use school failure to avoid the 
anxiety associated with progressing to the nc-a developmental stage of increased 
independence. Roth & Meyersburg (1963) have labeled this the "non-achievement 
syndrome" and describe these students as having a preadolescent-latency fixation. In 
contrast to this type of student is the adolescent who is trying to assert his/her 
independence. Goodstein (1980) identifies this as the "adolescent reaction" type of 
underachievement in which students "seek to define themselves in ways that often upset 
the parents. What previously may have been a 'good' boy or girl is now a person who is 
often intolerable. Rebellion often becomes the order of the day" (p. 107). 



Whitmore (1986) identifies tvvo addirional psychological factors relevant to 
underachievement-fear of failure and fe?r of success. If a student doubts hisAicr ability, 
not putting fonh the effon to achieve is one way to avoid putting that ability to the test. On 
the other hand, a student may fear success because it will likely be followed by increasingly 
higher expectations in the future. When underachievement appears to be a function of 
developmental or psychology' jal factors such as these, individual counseling or .^roup 
therapy may be necessary to effect change. 

Family Factors, Zuccone and Amerikaner (1986) point out ^hat "specific problems 
of individuals, especially children, are symptomatic of and often symbolic of disturbances 
in overall family functioning ... the child is both an individual and part of a larger family 
system within which nis or her poor schx^l performance tr y be understandable or even 
purposeful" (p. 590). 

Aside from dysfunciional family systems, even normal families may fail to provide 
children with adequate role modeling and suppon. McGuire and Lyons (1985) report that, 
in their experience, "frequently households of referred underachievers have no quiet place 
or time set aside for study and there w\.s seldom any consistent attempt to monit ^- these 
children's homework. In a number of cases, the aild s obligations in the family 
preempted time or energy from homew r k. . . . Moreover, educators and counselors 
often conclude that the families of underachievers are also unmotivated as they are often 
reluctant to attend school meetings or work collaboratively with teachers and other 
professionals" (p 38). 

In an ^,xtensive review of the literature on parent involvement in education, Sattes 
(1^>85) concludes: "The literature on school-family relations is consistent. Meaningful 
parent involvement results in gains in student Lcliievement and such related factors as 
attendance, motivation, self-concept, and school behavior. We have examined parent 
attitudes and home c.ivironment variables that are correlated with jhievement. Reading lo 
children, having books in the home, positive parcM attitudes toward school, and high 
parental expectations for achievement are positively related to school achiev-meni. . . . 
The evidence presents a powerful argument for home-based or parent-involved preschool 
programs for all children, because never again in a child's school career can a program 
result in such permanent and significant positive effects" (p. 22). 

For school counselors, working with individual families may not be an option-in 
terms of time, family counseling skills, and/or school policy. Conducting parent education 
groups is one SG-ategy that many counselors are using to help parents become more 
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involved in their children's education. However, the parents who tend to participate in 
these programs are usually the ones who are already doing everything they can to help their 
children do well in school. When the home environment is obviously contributing to 
students' lack of achievement and working with the parents is apparently impossible, the 
best approach is to involve the students in group counseling. In this setting they can 
provide support for each other and can share strategies for dealing with their family 
problems. 

Peer Influences. As all school counselors know, a student's ''worst enemies'* in 
terms of overcoming underachievement behavior may be his/her own peer group. Peers 
who are poor students themselves may actively discourage their friends from doing well, 
and peers who are good students may be insensitive to the underachiever's need to spend 
more time studying. A romantic relationship can leave any student with little time to study 
and little capacity to concentrate on school work. Whitmore (1986) points out that gifted 
students may underachieve intentionally to avoid the social penalties of peer alienation. 

On the other hand, peers can also be a powerful positive force. That is why group 
counseling has been shown to be much more effective than individual counseling in treating 
problems of underachievement. Even in working with individuals, counselors might find it 
useful to involve one or two of the underachiever's friends in setting up mutual goals, 
monitoring each other's progress, and celebrating each other's achievements. 

School Factors. There is very little research that directly addresses the extent to 
which schools contribute to students' underachievement problems. However, ^he surge of 
dropout studies and educators' growing concern with identifying and meeting the needs of 
students at risk may reveal some important information. For example, in one study 
(Thomas, 1985) some students said they dropped out because: "No one cared why I was 
absent" or "Tried to see a counselor-they were always too busy" (p. 13). 

Size of school, length of school day, attendance and discipline policies, scheduling 
flexibility to accommodate individual student needs, teachers' commitment to students, 
teacher-student interaction, extra-curricular activities, career guidance resources, and 
counselor-student ratio are among the many factors that can affect student achievement. 
Perhaps in the absence of definitive lesearch in this area, it would be worthwhile for 
counselors to conduct surveys of their own students regaiding their perceptions of these 
variables. The instrument could be a simple checklist with a like-dislike scale and room for 
comments and suggestions. The information collected could help counselors better 
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understand students* individual and collective perceptions of uieir school environment, and 
also help administrators evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the school. 

Review of Achievement Motivation Theories 

In the past t^A^enty years, an extensive amount of research has been conducted on 
achievement motivation, particularly as it pertains to academic achievement. However, 
there appear to have been only a few attempts to examine this research for its relevance to 
counseling underachievers. In this section, a brief description of five current achievement 
motivation theories will be presented followed by a discussion of how these theories and 
the studies based on them can contribute to our understanding of why students 
underachieve. 

Expectancy- Value Theory. According to Atkinson's (1964) theory of 
achievement motivation, individuals are motivated by two factors— the expectancy of 
attaining the goal, and the value they place on the goal object. If these two factors are both 
positive, individuals "are more likely to voluntarily approach achievement situations, 
perform tasks with greater intensity, persist in the face of failure, and select tasks of 
intermediate difficulty" (Stipek & Weisz, 1981, p. 117). Studies based on this theory 
have shown that individuals with high achievement motivation are motivated more by the 
hope of success than the fear of failure, while individuals with low achievement motivation 
are motivated more by fear of failure. 

Locus of Control. This well-known and widely-researched concept described by 
Rotter (1966) focuses on the extent to which individuals view events as either contingent 
upon or independent of their own behaviors. Individuals who develop a "generalized 
expectancy" that the locus of control (LOC) is contingent upon their own behavior (i.e., 
ability and effort) have an internal locus of control. Those who believe that outcomes or 
events are caused by factors beyond their control (luck, chance, task difficulty, powerful 
others) have an external locus of control. Some studies classify people as either internals 
or externals, while others use instruments that treat the construct as a continuum. In terms 
of predicting achievement behavior. Rotter (1975), like Atkinson (1964), emphasizes the 
importance of the individual's perception of the value of the expected outcome in addition 
to his/her perceived locus of control for it. For example, a student who knows that he/she 
can get a high grade by studying still may not study if the high grade is not valued. 
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A positive correlation between academic achievement and internal locus of control has 
been well documented in the locus of control research. Therefore, since intemality is the 
favored state, the literature often refers to subjects as 1+ (internal LOC) and I- (external 
LOC) as used in Crandall's Intellectual Achievement Responsibility (lAR) Questionnaire 
Crandall, Katkovsky, & Crandall, 1965). It would be useful to educators and counselors 
to know if internal LOC causes high academic achievement or vice versa. However, most 
studies have been cross- sectional and correlational, thus not able to determine causality. 
The few causal analyses that have been done have been contradictory. For example, 
Calsyn's (1973) and Stipek's (1980) cross-lagged panel correlation analyses both suggest 
that an internal locus of control causes achievement. However, in a quasi-longitudinal 
study, Kifer (1975) found that, even though both successful and unsuccessful students 
started out with intemality in grade 2, intemality increased through grades 4, 6, and 8 for 
successful students, but not for unsuccessful studenfc;. This suggests that higher 
achievement leads to higher intemality. 

Kifer also found that self-concept started out high for both groups in grade 2, but by 
grade 4 had already dropped significantly for unsuccessful students. Because of the 
conflicting evidence regarding causality. Marsh (1984) advocates a "dynamic equilibr am 
model" in which "academic achievement, self-concept, and self-attributions are interwoven 
in a network of reciprocal relations such that a change in any one will produce other 
changes in order to reestablish an equilibrium" (p. 1307). 

At ribution Theory. In locus of control theory, both ability and effort are 
categorized as intemal variables. However, in academic achievement research, it is 
important to distinguish between attributions made to effort and those made to ability and 
whether these are different for success and failure situations. Weiner's (1979) attribution 
theory builds on locus of control theory to identify three dimensions of causality: locus, 
stability, and control. Locus refers to intemal vs. extemal causality. Control is separated 
from locus and distinguishes between controllable and uncontrollable factors. Thus, effort 
is an intemal, uncontrollable factor. Stability classifies factors rs either stable (fixed) or 
unstable (variable). Ability and task difficulty are examples of stable factors, and effort and 
luck are examples of unstable factors. The original attribution model introduced by 
Weiner, et al. (1971), and the basis for most attribution theory research, was a 2x2 matrix 
consisting of the four attributions: ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck. In essence, the 
control dimension isolates effort from all other factors because extemal factors are generally 
beyond the individuaFs control. 
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Internal 



Exterp.al 



Stable 



Ability 



Task Difficulty 



Unstable 



Effort 



Luck 



According to this theory, achievement behavior is determined largely by the causes to 
which individuals attribute their previous successes and failures. For example, if a student 
attributes previous academic success to high effon, he/she will tend to persist at new tasks, 
even in the face of failure. However, if a student has experienced continual failure in spite 
of persistent effort, he/she will eventually attribute those failures to low ability and will 
avoid new tasks or will put forth minimal effort before giving up. This condition has been 
described as "learned helplessness" (Dweck & Reppucci, 1973; Maier & Seligman, 1976). 
Dweck (1975) has demonstrated that "attribution retraining" (AR) can be used to alter the 
way that learned helpless children respond to their failures. In AR, training materials are 
arranged so that the child's increased efforts result in improved task performance. Then, 
periodically, the child is exposed to "failure" (an insoluble problem or too much to 
accomplish in the allotted time). The child is taught to attribute these failures to insufficient 
effort. Licht (1983) suggests an expansion of the AR model by focusing on the attribution 
of failure to ineffective task strategies. Although her suggestion was aimed at helping 
learning disabled children, the concept seems equally useful for underachievers in general 
who may lack or fail to use effective study skills. 

In attribution studies, "actors" are subjects who are asked to make attributions 
regarding the causes of their own successes and failures, and "observers" are subjects who 
are asked to attribute causes for the successes and failures of others. Ross (1977) has 
described "the fundamental attribution error" as the tendency of observers to identify 
internal causes (i.e., to blame actors) for failures. Actors, on the other hand, tend to 
identify external causes (i.e., to make excuses) for their own failures. Extending this 
concept, Pettigrew (1979) has described "the ultimate attribution error" as the tendency of 
observers to blame dissimilar others, but excuse similar others for failure. 

Self-Efficacy. Bandura's (1977) self-efficacy theory is grounded in locus of 
control and attribution theory, but places more emphasis on the importance of the 
distinction between contingency and control. According to this theory, the individuaFs 
"'efficacy expectations'-his confidence that he can successfully execute the behavior to 
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produce certain outcomes" (Bandura, Adams, & Beyer, 1977, p. 126) will have a greater 
impact on a^lnevement behavior than the outcome expectancies per se (i.e., the 
contingencies). 

In his studies of the effects of attributional feedback to children, Schunk (1983) 
found that positive feedback to children about their ability led to higher achievement and 
self-efficacy than did no feedback, positive feedback about their effort, or even positive 
feedback about both their effort and their ability. This is consistent with research studies 
(e.g., Kun, 1977) that provide evidence that children use inverse compensation to judge 
effort and ability-i.e., the greater the effort, e.g., "You really worked hard," is interpreted 
as, "You had to work hard because you don't have high ability." 

Personal Causation. According to deCharm (1968), individuals see themselves 
as either "origins" or "pawns." An origin is a person who feels that "what he is doing is 
the result of his own free choice; he is doing it because he wants to do it" (deCharm, 1968, 
p. 381). A pawn sees himself/herself as an instrument of others. This theory differs from 
LOC and attribution theory in that the focus is on the individual's perception of who 
controls his/her behavior, while the other theories focus on who or what controls outcomes 
or events. 

Implications ior Counseling Underachievers. Although achievement moti- 
vation theories may appear to be statements of the obvious, they help us to think more 
carefully about what we otherwise take for granted. For example, there is common 
consensus that "perceived ability" is a major prerequisite for motivation. The key word 
here is "perceived." Too often, adults assume that just because students have ability they 
will know they have it. For many underachievers, this may not be true, particularly if they 
have attributed past successes to external factors, such as tasy courses, help from parents 
or teachers, etc. Exploring students' perception of their abilities (through measurement 
and/or discussion techniques) and helping them arrive at an accurate self-assessment can be 
an effective first step in counseling underachievers. 

The achievement motivation theories and research also call attention to the fact that 
students' perceptions are based on their ov^n past experiences. In other words, just telling 
students that they have the ability to achieve has little impact. They must, themselves, be 
helped to attribute their past successes to internal (ability plus effort) causes. 

In addition to feeling that they can achieve, students must truly want to achieve. 
Therefore, their perceived value of the goal object (good grades, college admission, etc.) is 
a critical component of their motivation to achieve. Here again, this value must be "owned" 



by the student, not just by his/her parents and teachers. Immediate rewards, such as 
earning money for high grades, may work temporarily and they may help students 
experience success. These experiences can be useful if they are used to demonstrate to 
students that they can achieve. In the long run, however, values clarification, career 
exploration, and career planning activities are likely to be more effective because they can 
help students develop more conscious linkages between academic achievement and their 
own life/career goals. 

In regard to the debate over whether internal locus of control causes high academic 
achievement or vice versa, basic counseling philosophy (i.e., belief in the individual's 
ability to change behavior) would probably support the position that locus of control is a 
situational, thus modifiable variable rather than a fixed personality trait. If this is so, early 
intervention to assure academic success from first grade on is extremely important. For 
counselors, tiie "dynamic equilibrium model" (Marsh, 1984) provides a very useful 
approach to conceptualizing the inter-relationships of locus of control, self-concept, and 
academic achievement. Using this model, counselors can aim for maximum intervention 
effectiveness by simultaneously implementing strategies designed to improve learning skill, 
enhance self-esteem, and increase intemality. Further research on this model could provide 
strong support for developmental guidance programs and primary prevention techniques. 

In investigating the implications of attribution theory for peer counseling approaches, 
Rittenhouse, Stephan, and LeVine (1984) found that the peer counselors in their study 
tended to make the fundamental attributi'^n error in giving advice to their peers. That is, 
they tended to "blame" the underachievers for their lack of achievement and gave advice 
that focused primarily on internal changes the students should make. This tendency very 
likely applies to parents and teachers of underachievers as well. In other words, as 
"observers," parents and teachers are likely to see the problem residing entirely in the child, 
whereas the child (the "actor") may be more aware of the external causes for his/her 
underachievement-some of which may be quite valid, such as a disturbing home 
environment or the need to work part-time. 

One of the most useful contributions of attribution theory to counseling under- 
achievers is the emphasis on the importance of helping students attribute both their 
successes and failures to internal causes, with lack of effort being the primary cause of 
failure. This concept is particularly important in providing tutoring and support services 
for underachievers. A tutor who spoonfeeds a student may help him/her through an 
immediate crisis, but in the long run does the student a disservice. Students who receive 
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this kind of support iire likely to attribute any successes to the tutor (an external cause) 
rather than to internalize the success. 

"Perceived control*' is an important concept that cuts across all of the theories. What 
counselors and teachers must remember, however, is that the potential for control must be 
both realistic and personally experienced by the student. Trying to convince a student "you 
can do it," when insurmountable barriers remain (e.g., the student is already too far 
behind, the home situation is too distracting) is unfair and may be quite destructive. 
Therefore, it is critical that counselors first explore the potential barriers to each student's 
underachievement and develop an intervention plan that will comprehensively address all of 
the relevant causes. Also, simply telling students that they are "in charge" will have very 
little impact compared to leading them through an analysis of the causes and effects of past 
behaviors (both successes and failures) and structuring experiences that demonstrate to 
them that, in fact, they can be in charge of their own achievements. Here, deCharm's 
(1968) origin/pawn concept can provide a useful topic for discussion. For example, with 
the adolescent reaction type of underachievers, counselors can urge students to analyze 
whether, in their acts of rebellion, they are really doing what they want to do or are caught 
up in psychological struggles with others in which their reactions are making them behave 
more like pawns than origins. 

Implicit throughout all of the achievement theories is the concept of personal 
responsibility for outcomes-both immediate and long-range. This concept is quite 
important in counseling underachievers, particularly those who are using underachievement 
to rebel against, or even punish, the adults in their lives. These students need help in 
realizing that, in the long run, they themselves are the ones who will have to live with the 
outcomes of their underachievement. Their parents and teachers may experience 
unhappiness and frustration now, but ultimately will go on to live their own lives. 

Summary. It should no^v be quite apparent that, as stated in the introduction, 
underachievement is a complex problem with both cognitive and affective dimensions 
caused by factors that are both internal and external to the student. In this section, many of 
these factors and their interactions have been identified. In the next section, suggestions 
are presented for making practical use of this information. 
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How Can Counselors Intervene? 



In a 1967 ERIC document, Guidance and the Underachiever (ED 023 112), it was 
stated, "The research literature from 1963 through 1966 contains more than three times as 
many studies relating to the characteristics of underachievers as it does studies pertaining to 
procedures with which to aid them" (p. 10). Fortunately, we seem to have made 
considerable progress in the past twenty years. In fact, a review of the underachievement 
literature in the ERIC database from 1966 to 1986 revealed that over 80% of the articles and 
documents deal with program descriptions. Such descriptions, of course, do not constitute 
experimental research. Moreover, very few of the programs described have been formally 
evaluated by either internal or external observers. In the aggregate, however, even 
subjective observations of program outcomes can provide useful clues about the kinds of 
intervention strategies that seem to work. In this section, an analysis of this literature has 
been used to develop a seven-step plan for improving counseling interventions with 
underachievers. 

Step 1. Redefine the Role of the School Counselor 

"The school counselor should be first and foremost an educator, supporting students 
in their progress through the school and serving as a crucial resource for the academic 
program. Although counselors may spend much of their time providing direct services to 
students, both individually and in groups, they also can provide an important service to 
students indirectly by calling attention to conditioi in schools and classrooms that are 
defeating or frustrating youngsters rather than helping them succeed. Through the nature 
of their work, counselors develop a sense of the crosscurrents in a school and the way they 
affect individual students. With the support of principals, ihey can lead a movement for 
more academic flexibility and more personal attention to the needs and problems of 
students. The role we are suggesting woi\d make counselors key monitors of student 
progress, developers of student potential, and facilitators of counseling arrangements. 
Specifically, this role would involve counz^lors in the following tasks: 

• Coordinating the school guidance plan. 

• Developing strategies for school staff to use in reaching students whose academic 
performance has slipped, or who most need assistance in developing self- 
confidence and in thinking about the future. 
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• Serving as advcx:ates for students who are at risk of not meeting new standards and 
requirements, and who may need a second chance at a college-bound program. 

• Setting up information systems and developing the curricrlum for group advising 
sessions about such things as college planning and course choices. 

• Planning and carrying out projects to inform parents about school objectives and 
how they can support them. 

• Training paraprofessionals and/or volunteers to perform special duties. 

• Working with teachers and administrators to enhance their capacities in the areas of 
guidance and counseling to which they can contribute. 

• Developing a bank of community resources t:> which youngsters with special 
problems can be referred. 

"It must be emphasized that our recommendation is to change the position and role 
traditionally assigned to counselors within the school, not to add more responsibilities to 
their daily routine. As we heard repeatedly in our investigation, there are already 'too few 
counselors trying to do too much for too many.' 

"A reconsideration of the role of the counselor within the school requires that 
principals, counselors, and teachers change long-standing relationships, and that they take 
new risks. If the counselor's role is lo change in the direction recommended here, 
counselors will have to ievelop closer alliances with teachers and link their work with 
students more directly to classroom experience. Teachers and principals will have to 
acknowledge that counselors can make special contributions to improving student academic 
performance and can work with them to create a healthy climate for learning in the 
classroom-a;id in the school as a whole" (Keeping the Options Open, 1986, pp. 1 1-13). 

These statements, taken from the final report of the Commission on Pre-College 
Guidance and Counseling, advocate a role for school counselors that would be particularly 
beneficial to underachievers. Obviously, this new role calls for a considerable shift from 
an emphasis on direct counseling to an emphasis on coordination and consultation. While 
this shift will not be welcomed by many counselors, it is probably inevitable, and school 
counselors may be well advised to become agents, rather than victims, of the changes that 
are likely to take place. Thus, school counselors should consider developing yet another 
area of expertise, i.e., change agentry. 

A key phrase in the above statements is "with the support of principals." One of the 
primary conditions that must be present if attempts at change are to be successful is 
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adrrmistrative sup^^ i. This 5uppon ' must be verbally expressed, in both spoken and 
written form. The change ager ' . . r^ust have a clear mandate to proceed that is 
recognized ... by all others who be involved. Highly important, also, is that 
provisions be made to support the Cudnge effort in the form cf materials, equipment, in- 
service training experiences, allocation of time, and the development of a psychological 
climate that favors arceptance by students, .^.taff, clients, employees, parents, and/or 
conmiunity" (Walz & Benjamin, 1977, p. 9). 

Another condition Walz and Benjamin identify as essential to bringing about change 
is that those who will be involved in the change must feel the need for it. Although many 
of the oiajor educational reform reports appear to ignore guidance and counseling, studies 
are emerging that are likely to sensitize educators to the critical role played by counselors. 
For example, Lee and Ekstom (in press), using data from the first and second follow-ups 
of High School and Beyond, found that "guidance counseling services appear to be 
unequally available to all public high school students" (p. 2). They point out that "the 
advice students receive on selecting a high school curriculum track or planning an 
appropriate course of study is likely to come both from home and from school." However, 
"students from families of lower SES, of minority status, and from small schools in rural 
areas are less likely to have access to guidance counseling for making these important 
decisions at the beginning of their high school careers." Thus, "it appears that students 
who may need such guidance the most, since .hey come from home environments where 
knowledge of the consequences of curricular choices is limited, are least likely to rective it 
in their schools" (p. 2). Reports such as this will very likely have an impact on future 
guidance and counseling programs. Whether this impact takes the form of a reshaping of 
the school counselor's . jle, guided by school counselors themselves, or severe criticism 
and a redefinition of the role by others will depend greatiy on school counselors' 
willingness to take a proactive stance. 

One way to convince parents, teachers, administrators, and students that school 
counselors can make direct contributions to students' academic development is to 
demonstrate it. Castagna and Codd (1984) did just this by collaborating with teachers to 
implement a seven-session study skills unit within the English curriculum for all high 
school freshmen. As a result, "the study skills program . . . proved to be an effective 
means for enhancing student academic success while simultaneously increasing counselor 
visibility and improving counselor-faculty relations" (p. 42). 
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Step 2. Utilize Research Findings to Update Intervention Strategies 

In counseling, as in many disciplines, there is a notable gap between research and 
practice. Like other professionals, unless trained specifically in the use of a new tool or 
technique, counselors tend to rely primarily on the skills they learned in their pre-service 
training and the insights they've acquired through their own experiences. 

Keeping up to date on relevant research may be more difficult for counselors than for 
other education professionals because their expertise draws not just from counseling 
research per se, but also from the research of other disciplines such as education, 
psychology, social work, and human resource development. Also, because of their 
extensive responsibilities and full schedules, they have little time to devote to their own 
professional development and renewal. 

Counselor educators, on the other hand, are expected to keep abreast of developments 
both in research and in the field. Counselor educators, therefore, can serve as school 
counselors* link to information on research, and school counselors can serve as counselor 
educators' link to the field. At the professional association level, this can take the form of a 
special ASCA-ACES task force to develop counseling strategies for addressing student 
academic achievement problems. At the individual level, school counselors can contact 
their former (or nearby) counselor educators to explore possibilities for collaborative action 
research. Using principles that have already been identified through previous research, the 
school counselor-counselor educator team can design and test the application and/or 
expansion of these principles in specific settings. Principles to be tested could be drawn 
from the achievement motivation research discussed in the previous chapter, or from 
studies, such as the following, that have investigated the characteristics of effective 
interventions at the program level. 

Bednar and Weinberg (1970) analyzed 23 studies that evaluated the effectiveness of 
various treatment programs for underachieving college students. They concluded that "the 
treatment programs associated with improved student academic performance were 
characterized as (a) structured rather than unstructured, (b) lengthy rather than brief, 
(c) counseling aimed at the dynamics of underachievement used in conjunction with an 
academic studies program, (d) having high levels of therapeutic conditions (empathy, 
warmth, and genuineness), and (e) appropriate to the needs of the students" (p, 1). 

In a more recent review which focused on K-12 low and underachieving students, 
Wilson (1986) identified the tollowing dimensions of effective treatment programs: 
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(1) group versus individual counseling; (2) structured versus unstructured approach; 
(3) long versus short treatment; (4) volunteers versus non-volunteers; and (5) counseling 
with study skills. Because of the younger population studied, there was also some 
evidence that parental involvement was a significant factor in program effectiveness. 

Another counseling technique that has been demonstrated to be effective is the use of 
goal setting conferences (Gaa, 1979). As McHolland (1971) states, "the general 
underachiever is often most helped by short teim goal setting. He begins to see in a matter 
of days or weeks that he can do a lot if he will give himself the chance to try" (p. 4). 
Schunk (1984) demonstratul that goals combined with rewards are particularly effective in 
increasing both achievement and self-efficacy. 

Rittenhouse, ei al. (1984) suggest that the mediation of other factors may explain the 
failure of research to show the expected relationship between attribution beliefs and 
subsequent performance. They suggest having students develop action plans as a way of 
bridging the gap between belief and behavior. Fishbein and Ajzen (1975) have proposed a 
"belief-attitude-intention-behavior model" which emphasizes the importance of "intention" 
in predicting. Reinforcing this link by having students develop and commit themselves to 
written action plans can be a highly effective strategy for promoting follow- through 
behavior. A field test of the combination of these concepts (structured goal setting, action- 
planning, and rewards) would very likely yield quite useful information for counseling 
underachievers. 

There has been very little research comparing the relative effectiveness of various 
counseling approaches in helping underachievers. Bednar and Weinberg's (1970) 
conclusions support a Rogerian approach. However, one study (Drury & Robbins, 1974) 
found significant differences favoring behaviorally trained counselors. This would be 
consistent with the fact that several projects using self-control training (e.g., Greiner & 
Karoly, 1976; Richards, 1975) have been able to demonstrate high levels of effectiveness. 
However, the subjects in the Drury and Robbins study were pre-delinquents and most of 
the self-control training studies have been done with college students and adults. Funher 
research with students in K-12 settings would be very useful, particularly in terms of the 
implications for counselor education programs and the selection of counseling models for 
the pre-service training of counselors. 
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Step 3, Develop a Comprehensive Model for Intervention 

Programs designed for underachievers can be classified into three types: primary 
strategies (direct study skills instruction), support strategies (counseling), and duu\ or 
multiple intervention approaches. Research results overwhelmingly support the third 
approach for both shon- and long-term effectiveness. An organizing framework with the 
multiple intervention approach needs to be used to insure that rhe individual strategies 
provide comprehensive coverage and complement, rather than compete with, one anotiier. 
The diagram on the following page illustrates a proposed lodel for organizing intervention 
strategies to deal with achievement problems. Although the model is still in the 
developmental stage, it can provide useful guidance for designing a comprehensive 
•ntervention program to meet the specific needs of individual underachievers. 

Description of the Model, In his extensive work in the area of counselor 
development and renewal, Garry Walz frequently uses the term "empowerment" to describe 
the ultimate goal he has for persons attending his workshops. This term is particularly 
appropriate because it comprehensively integrates i'at various factors that must be present 
for participants to actually use the workshop outcomes. First, it suggests that the person 
feels powerful, confident, and capable of achieving his/her goals. Second, it suggests that 
the person knows what he/she must do and has the ability to do it. And, third, it suggests 
that the person is equipped with the prerequisite knowledge, skills, and resources 
necessary to implement his/her plan of action. 

In the proposed model, empowerment serves as both the ultimate and the enabling 
goal for helping underachievers improve their academic performance. It is similar to the 
concepts of perceived control and self-efficacy in the achievement motivation literature, but 
is somewhat broader in that it represents not only a feeling on the pan of the student, but 
also the outcome of an action; i.e., the student becomes "empowered" through the 
achievement process. 

Preceding empowerment are the more commonly identified outcomes of the 
achievement process-learning and grade point average. While there has been considerable 
debate regarding the relationship between the:>e two outcomes, the issues involved are 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. Both have been included in the model because 
both are imponant. 
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Cogniuve Variables: 

• Menial Abilily/Aptiludes 

• Prerequisite Knowledge 

• Past Learning Experiences 

• Sr^dy Skills/I^eaming Style 



External Variables: 

• Family/Community 
•Peers 

•Schoc) 

• Task Difficulty 



Affective Variables: 

• Mood/Disposition 

• Psychological Development 

• Values/Goals 

• Risk- Taking Propensity 




Perceived Ability 
(I can achieve!) 



Desire to Achieve 
(I want to achieve!) 




In order for learning to occur and grades to be earned, the student must put fonh at 
least some amount of effort. The model attempts to show that the amount of effort needed 
for learning to occur can be modified by the student's cognitive abilities and previous 
experiences. Similarly, there may not be a direct correlation between effort and grades 
earned because of variability in teacher and school grading practices. 

"Commitment" represents the point at which the student makes the decision to put 
forth effort toward achievement. It is the product of both the student's perception tha' 
he/she can achieve and the decision that he/she wants to achieve. This part of the model is 
based on Atkinson's expectancy-value theory. In the diagram, the two variables (perceived 
ability and desire) are given equal weight. However, it may be that a high level of ability 
may compensate for a low level of desire and vice versa. Further research is needed to 
determine the relative importance and potential interaction of these two variables. 

At the far left of the model are the "input" variables. These are the abilities, attitud';s, 
feelings, experiences, and external resources that the student brings to each achievement 
situation. As indicated in the model, the student's perceived ability is a function of both 
cognitive variables and external variables, while his/her desire to achieve is a function of 
both external variables and affective variables. It should be noted that further development 
of the model may lead to an alternative configuration that will provide for the possibility 
that the student's cognitive variables may affect desire to achieve, and his/her affective 
variables may affect perceived ability. 

An important feature of this model is that the student's cognitive variables are viewed 
as consisting of not only his/her mental ability and specific aptitudes, but also such 
variables as subject-related prerequisite knowledge, past learning experiences, study skills, 
and learning style. The purpose for defming cognitive variables so broadly is to encourage 
counselors not to quickly accept the student's "ability" as a fixed entity, but rather to: 
(1) be sure that the student's actual ability has been fairly and accurately diagnosed 
considering his/her past experiences, socioeconomic factors, validity of the tests used, etc.; 
and (2) look for ways that the student's academic ability can be enhanced. For example, 
gaps in prerequisite knowledge can be addressed through tutoring or switching the student 
to a more basic course in the subject area. Past learning failures can be replaced by 
carefully programmed learning successes. Study skills can be improved through direct 
instruction and behavior modification techniques. The student can be helped to determine 
and capitalize on his/her optimum leaniing style. Even academic ability, per se, can be 
improved through the development of the student's critical thinking skills. In the pust, 



academic ability was assumed to be directly related to mental ability, which, in turn, was 
assumed to be a relatively fixed trait. Now, however, there is an increasing acceptance of 
the idea that "iitelligence" consists of various types of mental abilities and that "developed 
abilities" are a major factor both in test performance and in subsequent mental and academic 
performance. 

Another important difference between this mode! and the achievement motivation 
theories that were re\iewed is the weight given to external variables (family, peer, school, 
and community influences). In the achievement theories, task difficulty and luck are the 
external variables that receive most attention. Also, while the achievement motivation 
theories emphasize values and beliefs, the other affective variables-mood, psychological 
needs (e.g., adolescent reaction), and life/career goals— are addressed only implicitly. 

Risk taking propensity has been addressed extensively in other areas of research in 
psychology, but little has been done to investigate its specific relevance to academic 
achievement. The rationale for including it in this model is that learning often involves 
change, and daring to undertake a new learning experience means having to risk the 
possibility of failure. 

Use of the Model. In general, using the model to design an intervention strategy 
for an individual student involves assessing the student's status with respect to each of the 
input variables. Then, for each input variable that appears to be a barrier to the student's 
achievement, a strategy is devised to overcome the barrier. By using an integrated, 
multiple intervention approach to address all potential barriers, and by implementing 
strategies that reinforce the achievement process, counselors can significantly increase the 
likelihood of intervention effectiveness. For example, the use of behavior contracts can 
reinforce motivation, collaborative peer monitoring can reinforce effort, and celebration can 
reinforce empowerment. 

The following procedure is suggested for using the proposed model: 

1 . Identify the student's assets and barriers by examining each of the twelve areas 
that comprise the "input" variables. This may require examination of the 
student's records, administration of specific diagnostic instruments (e.g., the 
Brown Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, The Psychological 
Corporation) and interviews with parents, teachers, and the student. Appendix A 
("Guidelines for Identifying Underachievement Factors") contains a set of 
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questions that can be useful in collecting this information; counselors should add 
other questions that seem to be relevant. 

2. Summarize your findings on the Student Achievement Assets and Barriers form 
provided in Appendix B, preferably in collaboration with the student. This not 
only allows the student to have input, but also provides an opportunity for the 
counselor to help the student acquire a realistic perception of his,/her situation. 
Another advantage of a collaborative approach is the student may be more likely 
to feel "ownership" of (thus, commitment to) the intervention process. 

3. For each area that received a "1" or "2" rating, generate as many ways possible 
that the situation could be changed. Here, again, collaborative brainstorming with 
the student is likely to be more productive than trying to come up with ideas 
alone. Appendix C provides a format for recording these ideas. 

4. For each "problem" area, select the change strategy that promises to be most 
effective and develop an action plan for implementing the strategy. This may 
require the involvement of significant others such as parents or teachers. If so, it 
is important they be included in the planning process. Appendix D provides a 
format for developing each implementation plan. 

5. Summarize the set of action plans by developing a timeline to monitor progress. 
Here, the action steps from all of the action plans should be merged into one 
chronological list. Rewards should be granted as each goal is met. Appendix E 
provides one possible format for developing this type of timeline. 

Although this process could be carried out through individual counseling, a group 
counseling approach is likely to be much more effective. For example, in Step 3, group 
interaction is likely to result in the generation of quite innovative and creative ideas. Also, 
the group setting is likely to provide students with a sense of peer understanding and 
support. It also encourages a higher level of accountability and follow-through on action 
plans. 

Step 4. Create a Resource Bank of Ideas and Materials 

In generating possible strategies for overcoming barriers (No. 3 in Step 3 above) and 
reinforcing the achievement process, counselors can contribute most if they have an 
extensive set of ideas and materials from which to draw. Such "bank" should grow over 
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time, ultimately filling an entire file drawer. The following set of suggestions, arranged to 
reflect the proposed intervention model, provides a ' starter set." 

Academic Ability. As discussed previously, academic ability is no longer viewed 
as a totally fixed trait of a student. This is not to say that all students can be expected to 
achieve at the same high level. What it does mean is that, because academic ability is 
highly related ;o previous learning experiences and developed abilities, many students, 
particularly long-time underachievers, can be helped to improve their current academic 
ability through direct instruction. In fact, many of the educational reform reports call for 
greater attention to the development of all students* critical thinking skills. This, in turn, 
has resulted in a rapidly growing body of literature on metacognition, problem solving 
skills, and strategies for helping students "leam how to learn." (See, for example. Deny & 
Murphy, 1986.) Counselors may find it very useful to collect some of these articles and 
documents for the purpose of creating their own strategies for helping students develop 
their learning skills. Unfortunately, much of the current literature is in the theoretical rather 
than the practical stage of development. Here is an area, however, where counselors can 
make a significant contribution to the educational program. First, ihe skills to be developed 
are ones that cut across all subject areas and thus are not the domain of an individual 
teacher. Each teacher is expected to emphasize critical thinking skills and effective learning 
strategies as they apply to his/her subject. Counselors, therefore, are in an ideal position to 
help students integrate these skills and see the commonalities across subjects. Second, the 
skills to be developed are very closely related to the kinds of problem, solving and decision 
making skills which counselors teach students to use in life/career planning. Therefore, 
counselors already have a fair amount of expertise in helping students approach tasks in a 
systematic way. 

In terms of specific resources, counselors may find it helpful to develop or collect a 
set of one-page student handouts that summarize step-by-step strategies for problem 
solving, decision making, approaching academic tasks, etc. The counselor may also wish 
to have on hand selected aptitude and achievement t^^sts to help students identify specific 
areas of strength and weakness and to double-check areas that may have been mis- 
diagnosed in the past. 

Specific Prerequisite Knowledge. Sometimes just getting caught up can be 
overwhelming to a student- -particularly if underachievement has become chronic. Here 
collaboration with the student's teacher(s) can be useful in determining: (1) if catching up 
is a problem; (2) if so, vv^here the gaps are in the student's knowledge; and (3) what 
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arrangements can be made to get the student caught up. If the teacher cannot provide 
individualized remedial help, it may be necessary to arrange for a tutor. As discussed 
previously, a tutor who focuses more on key concepts and strategies for approaching the 
subject matter is preferable to one who simply coaches the student on specific facts and 
details. Since the strategies that are most likely to be relevant to overcoming this type of 
barrier involve primarily coordinating and referral, there are probably few material 
resources necessary other than a list of qualified tutors. 

Past Learning Experiences. If, as attribution theory main:'ains, the way a 
student approaches new learning tasks depends greatly on what he/she feels are the causes 
of past successes and failures, this would be useful information for the counselor to obtain. 
Although the counselor could use standardized instruments for determining this, a more 
readily available approach would be to nave students complete a "Report Card Analysis'* on 
forms such as those suggested in Appendix F. The patterns of the student's responses can 
then be used to identify internal vs. external tendencies. If successes tend to be attributed 
to external causes, the student probably needs help building confidence and claiming 
"owner/hip" of his/her ability. This would also be true if ihe student attributed failures to 
lack of ability when, according to aptitude tests, he/she does have the necessary ability. If 
failures are consistently attributed to external causes, the validity of the "excuses'* should be 
explored. However, if the student is merely projecting blame, he/she may need help in 
taking more responsibility for outcomes. 

Study Skills/Learning Style. Appendix G is an ERIC/CAPS Fact Sheei on 
''Counseling for Study Skills" (Frenza, 1983). It presents a comprehensive summary of 
the issues relevant to study skills and learning style and contains a particularly useful 
discussion of assessment instruments. 

Two additional ERIC/CAPS publications that provide up-to-date information on 
academic counseling are Griggs (1985), Counseling Students Through Their Individual 
Learning Styles, and Price and Griggs (1985), Counseling College Students Through Their 
Individual Learning Styles. 

Two excellent resources for study skills instruction are Brown and Holzman 
(1987), A Guide to College Survival, and Ellis (1985), Becoming a Master Student. 
Although both are designed for college students, many of the tips and guidelines work 
equally well for high school or even junior high school students. Both are in workbook 
format, making them excellent "textbooks" for group guidance. Alternatively, counselors 
can use them as their own sourcebooks, selecting and adapting the ideas for use with 
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younger students. Appendix H contains an excerpt on notetaking from the Brown and 
Holzman book, and Appendix I contains an excerpt on taking multiple choice tests from 
the ElKs book. 

Task Difficulty. In the achievement motivation literature, "tasks" are very specific 
assignments, such as solving a math problem or putting together a puzzle, where 
"difficulty" is a property of the task itself. In rea^ school settings, it is probably more 
useful to think of "task difficulty" not only in terms of specific assignments, but also in a 
broader sense; i.e., the requirements that must be met co achieve a particular grade in a 
given course or subject While there is often not much that counselors can do to change the 
nature of specific assignments or requirements, they can do the following: (a) through 
testing and/or interviews, help the teacher and/or parent assess the student's readiness to do 
the work; (b) help the teacher and/or student identify alternative learning strategies based on 
the student's learning style; and/or (c) help locate a tutor who can take the time to present 
the tasks in a different manner and/or at the student's own learning pace. Since these 
strategies are based primarily on consultation skills, it is difficult to identify specific 
material resources that counselors would need. Secondary school counselors may find it 
useful to collect and file specific course requirements and grading policies from each 
teacher a an aid in advising students on course selection and helping them appraise their 
readiness and commitment to take on difficult subjects and courses. 

Faini?y/Commui/*y Support. Probably the most effective way that parents can 
provide concrete help to underachieving students is through the monitoring of time spent on 
homework. It has been well documented that, for all ability levels, increased homework 
time results in higher achievement. In fact, one investigator found that low ability students 
spending only one to three hours on homework per week can achieve grades comparable to 
average ability students who do no homework (Keith, 1982). To help reinforce parents' 
involvement in monitoring homework, some counselors have found it useful to have 
students maintain a "homework log." This is simply a form which parents initial or sign 
when the student has completed each assignment or devoted a specified amount of time to 
studying. 

Elementary and middle school counselors can have students design their own 
"Homework in Progress-Do Not Disturb" or "Danger-Homework Area-Do Not Enter" 
signs. This encourages students to take control of setting their homework times and 
communicates to parents and siblings that they need to respect and support these efforts. 
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Secondary school counselors can play an extremely valuable role in serving as the 
liaison between the family and the school. In elementary school, students generally have 
only one teacher (except for special subjects like art, music, etc.); parent-teacher 
conferences are also regularly scheduled for children in elementary school. Therefore, 
parents at least know who their children's teachers are and can feel reasonably comfortable 
contacting their child's teacher to discuss any concerns they may have about their child's 
progress. However, when students enter junior high, they may have six different teachers 
every day, and parents usually visit the school only once or twice a year for an "open 
house." It is thus more difficult for parents to know whom to contact if their child is 
having problems in more than one subject. Also, as their children get older, parents tend to 
have fewer informal interactions with the parents of their children's friends. This makes it 
difficult for parents to present a "united front" in terms of expected study times, social 
activities, etc. Parent meetings at the school, organized and conducted by the school 
counselors, can help to meet both of these needs; i.e., they can increase the counselor's 
visibility as the school-home liaison and can provide a setting for informal interaction 
among parents themselves. 

Peer Support. Kehayan (1983) has developed a program for underachievers 
called the "Peer Intervention Network (PIN)." In this group counseling approach, three 
types of peer resources are identified: expens, shadows, and consultants. "Expens" are 
identified early in the grc ip process by having each member write down his/her own 
special areas of expertise (e.g., spelling, math, history, etc.) along with his/her name and 
phone number. Group members are then encouraged to call on one another for help with 
particular assignments. Each member then selects a "shadow" from the group who will 
help that member identify problem areas, set goals, and design a plan of action to 
accomplish his/her goals. The shadow then monitors the member's progress toward 
his/h ; goals (thus, the concept of "shadowing") and reports on the member's progress 
during group meetings. "Consultants" are identified later in the group process and consist 
of members who have met their goals relative to grade improvement and no longer require 
shadows. Results of a three-year study of this approach showed that group development 
moved from resistance to polarity to unity and that grade point averages improved from 1.0 
to 2.0. 

School Support* One way to promote students' feelings that the school is 
supportive of their personal development and achievement is through classroom guidance. 
Gerler and Anderson (1986) developed a 10-session classroom guidance unit titled 
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"Succeeding in School" and tested it with founh and fifth graders. Results of the study 
showed positive effects of the unit on classroom behavior, attitude toward school, and 
language grades. The ten sessions, which were 30 to 40 minutes each, provided 
opportunity for discussion of and, where appropriate, practice in the following concepts: 

1 . Success in school-ground rules for discussion, rationale for the unit 

2. Being comfortable in school-relaxation methods. 

3. Being responsible in school-meaning, self-identification of examples of 
responsible behavior. 

4. Listening in school-listening skills, imponance and benefits of good listening. 

5. Asking for help in school— games designed to improve students* skills in 
listening to teachers and asking them for help. 

6. How to improve at school-identification of subjects in which students would 
like to improve, how they might work toward improvement, examples of own 
past improvements. 

7. Cooperating with peers at school-role playing of cooperation, discussion of 
benefits. 

8. Cooperating with teachers-discussion of unfinished statements such as, "I 
would like to get along better with my teacher, but my problem is . . 

9. The bright side of school-identification and discussion of positive happenings 
at school; wa^ s to change negative aspects. 

10. The L.ght side of me~discussion of personal strengths, exchange of positive 
feedback with one another. 

Some of the educational reform repons have emphasized the guidance function as a 
teacher role rather than a school counselor role. Although this can be viewed and, in fact, 
may be intended as a threat to counselors, some counselors and counselor educators see it 
as an opponunity to highlight their expenise. Using the recommendations of the reform 
repons as a rationale for action, counselors, with the support of administrators, can 
organize and conduct formal meetings in which they share with teachers the ideas and 
resources they have found to be most helpful with various types of students and student 
problems. In this process of "giving away" counseling, counselors may actually increase 
their visibility and strengthen their position. More important, sharing the guidance 
perspective with teachers is likely to result in increased understanding of and personal 
suppon 10 students. 
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Mood/Disposition. A student's mood or disposition, whether temporary or a 
general tendency, is strongly related to his/her self-concept and self-confidence. As 
McHolland (1971) points out, "Low regard for self or poor self-concept seems to be 
present in all underachievement no matter what else is involved. What it amounts to is that 
students achieve to their level of self-image and self-confidence" (p. 2). To improve 
underachievers' self-concept, and thus elevate their mood and help them develop a more 
positive disposition toward learning and achievement, McHolland recommends two group 
approaches. The first approach, the Human Potential Seminar, is designed for the general 
underachiever, i.e., the student who isn't using all of his/her potentiality, but would like to. 
The Human Potential Seminar focuses on: identification of the chief formative people in 
each group member's life; analysis of the individual's experiences of satisfaction, success, 
and achievement to identify his/her own unique motivators; acknowledgement of personal 
strengths; clarification of values; and pairing of values with short-term goal setting. 
According to McHolland (1971), "Through value clarification, a person begins to center in 
on ^vhat really matters to him-what his priorities are, and what he wants his life to be like. 
When we pair short-term goal setting with values, a person is helped to run his life 
responsibly and with purpose. He is determining his own life" (p. 4). 

For the "hard core, committed underachiever," McHolland advocates the "Success 
Group." In this approach, group members are first asked to compile a list of "cop-outs" or 
excuses which they have used or could use to avoid achievement. These can range from 
serious (e.g., I was too sick to go to class) to outlandish (e.g., the dog ate my assignment). 
The main idea is tc have the group identify as many excuses as possible to demonstrate 
"how expert they have been at planning for failure. The point of this is to show the 
students that they make decisions, they run their life-they are accountable for whether they 
succeed or fail" (p. 6). Students then make written commitments of their grade point 
achievement goals and specific short-term goals as to class attendance, panicipation, and 
homework. The goals are posted and reviewed each time the group meets. Cop-outs are 
challenged and progres:> is praised. In regard to feedback, McHolland points out, "as a 
student learns first to set short-term goals that are specifically measurable, achievable in a 
given time span, believable to him, and decisive, and then begins to achieve them, he 
provides himself with feedback. He can look at what his goal was and see whether he 
achieved it. He need not wait for weeks for feedback from a teacher or counselor. He 
begins to provide it for himself. Of course, the external feedback is reinforcing and helps 
but for the most part schools are not geared toward giving it" (p. 7). 
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Both the Human Potential Seminar and the Success Group approaches appear to have 
significant positive impacts on self-concept and academic achievement. These types of 
outcomes can very well set in motion an "upward spiral" in which a positive 
mood/disposition increases openness to learning and achievement, and achievement, in 
turn, creates a more positive mood/disposition on the part of the student. 

Psychological Needs. Probably the most common psychological barrier 
interfering with students' achievement is the dependence-independence conflict. One 
approach to helping students develop a positive and responsible attitude toward 
independence would be to use deCharms' (1968) "origin/pawn" concept to stimulate group 
discussion and promote more origin type attitudes and behavior. Examples of a discussion 
question might be, "Does doing what teachers (parents) want you to do make you a pawn?" 
or "At what age should people become origins?" 

Values/Goals. There are many resources which counselors can use to help 
students clarify their values and set appropriate education and career goals, ranging from 
highly comprehensive and structured computer-assisted career guidance systems ^,e.g., 
SIGI and DISCOVER) to less structured group discussion techniques. Blackman (1971) 
used the Rokeach Value Survey (see Rokeach, 1968) as a discussion tool and found that 
the discussion of life values was a viable motivative force, with the results extending to 
both an improvement in grade point average and a decrease in disciplinary referrals. In 
essence, the Rokeach Value Survey calls for a ranking of the importance of: 
(1) instrumental values, such as "ambitious," "courageous," "loving," "responsible," etc.; 
and (2) terminal values, such as "comfonable life," "sense of accomplishment," "world 
peace," and "pleasure." A complete listing of the sets of values and the group counseling 
strategies can be found in Blackman (1971). Alternatively, counselors can create their own 
lists, adjusting the terms used for the age level of the student. "Write-ins" by students 
could also be encouraged. 

Another informal technique to help students become more aware of the values they 
already possess is to have them conduct their own "cost-benefit analysis" of achievement. 
This could be accomplished by having them list all the short-, intermediate-, and long-term 
benefits of achievement that they can think of on one sheet of paper and all the short-, 
intermediate-, and long-term costs of achievement on another sheet of paper. They should 
then review their lists and circle or asterisk those that are most important to them 
personally. These lists can then be analyzed, as a group or in dyads, to identify the number 
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of costs vs. benefits, short- vs. long-term outcomes, and significant patterns in the nature 
of costs and benefits (e.g., social acceptance, parent approval, career goals, etc.). 

Risk Taking Propensity. One creative approach to assessing and addressing 
students' risk taking propensity is through the use of computer games and simulations. By 
having small groups of students go through such programs as Lemonade Stand, Oregon 
Trail, Wizardry, and Desert Survival, the counselor can both observe and use as a basis for 
discussion examples of risk taking behaviors on the part of individual students. Under the 
guidance of both the counselor and other group members, students who are too reluctant to 
take risks can be encouraged to practice greater risk taking on subsequent games and 
simulations. Similarly, those who take too Ciany risks can be encouraged to engage in 
more analysis and problem solving behavior before making decisions. The counselor can 
then help students see the relationship between their risk taking actions and their 
achievement behavior, panicularly as it relates to personal achievement goal setting and fear 
of failure. 

Perceived Ability. The most comprehensive approach to reinforcing students' 
perceived ability (as well as their desire to achieve) is to help them consciously integrate the 
outcomes of all of the counseling activities that have been used to address the sixteen 
"input" variables described above. Appendix B (Student Achievement Assets and 
Barriers) can be used not only as an initial needs assessment instrument, but also as a tool 
for organizing and summarizing the insights that develop later on in the counseling process. 

One strategy for increasing students' perceptions of their ability to achieve is to teach 
them time management skills. As suggested by the title of a book by one famous time 
management expert (Lakein, 1973), getting control of your time means getting control of 
your life. For high school students, counselors can use any of the many popular 
paperbacks on time management strategies; for elementary and junior high school students, 
they can extract the principles and translate thein into terms more relevant for students' 
roles, responsibilities, and potential distractors. Alternatively, counselors can draw fiom 
the time management strategies developed specifically for students by Brown and Holtzmai. 
(1987) and/or by Ellis (1985). Ellis suggests that students first analyze how they are 
currently spending their time by using a 'Time Monitor" form for one week and, at the end 
of the week, completing the following statements (p. 42): 

1 . I want to spend more time on . . . 

2. I want to spend less time on . . . 
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3. I was surprised that I spent so much time on . . . 

4. I was surprised that I spent so little time on . . . 

5. I had strong feelings about . . . 

Ellis then goes on to provide "21 ways to get the most out of NOW"--iime 
management techniques about "when to study, where to study, how to handle the rest of 
the world, and things you can ask yourself when you get stuck" (p. 47). These 
suggestions include such things as: study difficult (or boring) subjects first; avoid 
scheduling marathon study sessions; be aware of your best time of day; notice how oth^-rs 
misuse your time. 

Brown and Holtzman (1987) also provide helpful guidelines for student time 
management and discuss a five-step sequence for preparing a "Time Budget." This 
includes scheduling time for fixed commitments, daily living activities, course preparation, 
course review, and recreation. One of the moie useful suggestions is to specify the time to 
study each course rather than just setting aside general "study time." 

Desire to Achieve. Ongoing counseling support and positive feedback from 
significant others are important factors in the reinforcement and maintenance of students' 
desire lO achieve. One strategy for directly enhancing this desire is to match students with 
local role models who are in the jobs or careers that the students have selected through 
career guidance activities. Drawing from parents as well as oiiicr cotTimunity members, 
counselors can create a resource pool of adults who would be willing to meet with 
individual or small groups of students (preferably in their own workplace) to help the 
students get a better idea of what their jobs are really like. It would be especially important 
for these people to describe the linkages between what students are currently learning in 
school and what they will fi d useful in solving problems on the job. For example, an 
architect might select : ;iof design where, to obtain the exact measurements desired, a 
basic geometry theorem can be applied. Similarly, a social worker or counselor might be 
able to show how knowledge of a foreign language was particularly helpful in 
communicating with a recent immigrant or foreign student. 

Commitment. Counselors can help students commit themselves to engaging in 
achievement-cnented behavior by collaboratively developing behavior contracts that contain 
very specific statements. For example, "I agree to study algebra every night, Sunday 
through Thursday, from 7:00 to 7:30 with the understanding that only legitimate 
emergencies will be accepted for exceptions and all 'cop-out' excuses will be challenged." 
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Appendix D (Action Plan for Overcoming Achievement Barrier) can also be useful in 
encouraging students to specify *heir commitment. McHolland (1971) points out that 
making these commitments public, i.e., keeping them posted for all group members to see, 
is a very effective way to reinforce determination and encourage accountability. 

Effort. Strategies for reinforcing and helping students maintain achievement- 
directed effort include short-term goal setting and rewards and ongoing monitoring of such 
behaviors as class attendance and homework completion. Involving peers in these 
activities, as suggested by McHolland (1971) and Kehayan (1983), is particulaxly effective. 

Learning/Achievement and Grade Point Average. A change in grade point 
average is obviously the achievement outcome that is most easily observed and measured. 
It is important, however, that students, teachers, parents, and counselors be realistic in 
their expectations. When the expected increase isn't achieved, the notential reasons should 
explored. Perhaps it was already too late in the semester for a change in behavior to 
have an impact on that semester's grades. Or, perhaps while the student was focusing on 
improving in one very difficult subject area, he/she let achievement in other subject areas 
slip. In any case, it is just as important to help students analyze the causes for negative 
results as it is to help them reinforce their perceptions of and celebrate all positive results. 

Aside from the observable GPA, counselors can help students gain an appreciation 
for their actual learning and achievement by having them reflect on what they know now 
compared to what they knew at the beginning of the semester for each course they took 
and, further, how they might be able to use their newly acquired skills and knowledge in 
future courses, in their chosen careers, and/or in their personal lives. 

Enipovyerment. On the basis of the definition discussed earlier, empowerment is a 
feeling that students will experience if they have been successful in increasing their 
academic achievement. Therefore, it probably needs no reinforcement. Since it is likely to 
carry with it a feeling of exuberance and a desire to celebrate, it ic also an excellent time to 
grant rewards and help students consciously solidify the linkages between achievement 
behaviors and the accompanying good feelings. 

Step 5. Evaluate and Refine Intervention Strategies 

Program evaluation and accountability have receiv^ed a great deal of attention in the 
past twenty years. They are particularly difficult areas to address for counseling and 
guidance programs because program outcomes are both hard to measure and easily affected 
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by factors external to the counseling program. Nevertheless, administrators do demand 
evidence of accountability from counselors, and counselors themselves like to know what 
impact their efforts are having on students* growth and development. 

Perhaps more important than the summative evaluation that focuses on whether or not 
a program works is a formative evaluation that focuses on why a program works or doesn't 
work. Thus, summative evaluation is aimed primarily toward program accountability, 
while formative evaluation is aimed more at program improvement. If time and resources 
are available, it is highly desirable to maintain a formal, ongoing system of formative 
evaluation that utilizes one or more of the many sophisticated evaluation models that have 
been developed. However, even without such resources or expertise, counselors 
themselves can do a great deal to improve and refine their interveniion strategies by 
scheduling regular periods of time to reflect on and document what they have done, their 
impressions of the outcomes, their insights regarding why some things worked and others 
didn't, why certain strategies seemed to work better with some students than with others, 
and what they would like to change to improve their programs. Here, the important 
ingredients are regular review and written observations. Many times counselor will have 
sudden insights and will make a mental note to try a new approach for a particular situation, 
but will forget about it until it's too late to implement before the situation arises again. Just 
as it is important for students to continually analyze, monitor, and evaluate the effectiveness 
of their achievement behaviors so that they can malce necessary adjustments, it is important 
for counselors to do the same with their counseling strategies. By so doing, they not only 
provide themselves feedback on their own accomplishments, but also improve the services 
they can provide to students in the future. 

Step 6. Share Exemplary Practices 

One of the most difficult problems facing the counseling profession is that most 
-counselors, panicularly school counselors, are so busy doing their jobs that they have httJe 
time to document their successes and :o share them with others, either through written 
descriptions or presentations at professional conferences. For most school counselors, it is 
difficult to find the time to submit a presentation proposal, let alone prepare the actual 
presentation, MoreoN'er, funds to support travel to professional conferences or time for 
professional writing tend to be extremely limited for school counselors. Therefore, most of 
the sharing of innovative ideas and effective, practical strategies takes place on a local. 
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informal, word-of-mouth basis, and the profession as a whole is deprived of its own 
collective wisdom. 

Needless to say, counselors should use whatever change agent skills they have to get 
administrators and supervisors to place a higher priority on, and thus provide the necessary 
released time and financial support for professional writing and conference presentations. 
In the meantime, counselors can use the "practice file" component of the ERIC system to 
share ideas with one another. 

Practice-oriented materials are documents that have been screened and tagged 
specifically for practitioners. They include a variety of useful resources-for example, 
curriculum and training guidco, fact sheets, and research summaries. Counselors are 
encouraged to contact ERIC/CAPS for information on developing materials for submission 
to ERIC, including how to write about practices or programs in a way that is most useful to 
practitioners. 
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Appendix A 

Guidelines for Identifying Underachievement Factors 



1. Based on past performance and standardized test scores, does the student have the 
ability to achieve the grades expected by parents and/or teachers? 

2. Is the underachievement spread across all courses? If not, in what subject area(s) is 
the student not achieving? Has he/she had trouble with this (these) subject(s) in the 
past? Is he/she at a disadvantage because of inadequate background knowledge for 
the course(s)? 

3. In general, has the student had positive or r.egative experiences in academic 
ach.'evement? Does he/she approach learning tasks with confidence, or 
apprehension? To what does he/she attribute past successes/f'ulures? 

4- Does the student know and use effective study/learning strategies? What is his/her 
learning style? 

5. Is the work too difficult for this student? Should he/she be in a different track or 
taking other courses? 

6. Does the student's family provide adequate suppon/encouragement for his/her 
academic achievement? Does he live in a community where achievement is valued? 

7. Is the student's peer group supponive of academic achievement? To what extent do 
^ja:ial or extra-curricular activities compete with academic achievement? 

8. Does the school provide a supportive atmosphere? Do teachers like this student? 
Does the student see the school as a supportive, or as a hostile, environment? 

9. What is the student's overall disposition? (happy, sad, positive, negative, energetic, 
lethargic, et'".) 

10. Is rhe student exhibiting adolescent rebellion? Is he/she engaged in a power struggle 
with parents? Is he/she lo'.^ked into a developmental stage? 

1 1 . Does the student personally value achievement? Does he/she have a clear career goal? 

1 2. Is the student willing to take risks? Does he/she fear failure? 
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Appendix B 



Student Achievement Assets and Barriers 



For each of the following, rate the extent to which the factor is a barrier or an asset to the 
student's academic achievement. Use the "Comments" areas to note specific strengths or 
problems. 

Barrier Asset 

Academic Ability 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Specific Prerequisite Knowledge 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Past Learning Experiences 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Study Skills/Learning Style 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Task/Course Difficulty 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Family/Community Support 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



PeerSuppon 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



School Support 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 
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General Mood/Disposition 
Comments: 



Psychological Development 
Comments: 



Values/Career Goals 
Comments: 



Risk Taking Propensity 
Comments: 



Barrier Asset 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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Appendix C 

Potential Strategies for Overcoming Achievement Barriers 



Barrier 


Strategies 


1 





i 




Appendix D 

Action Plan for Overcoming Achievement Barrier 



Barrien 
Goal: 



Action Step 



5. 



Person 
Responsible 



Date to be 
Completed 



Evidence 



Reward 
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Appendix E 
Timeliii. for Monitoring Progress 



Action Step 



Projected 
Completion 
Date 



Actual 
Completion 
Date 



Reward 
Given (X) 



IE 
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Appendix F: Part 1 
Report Card Analysis 
My Best Grades: Why I Got Thein 



For each subject check the five reasons that best describe why you were able to get a good 
grade that semester. 



Reison 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Fm good at this subject 

I worked hard 

I kept up on assignments 

1 oCiUUIIl Illl^bCU. Lldoo 

I Studied for tests 
The teacher was good 
I liked the teacher 
The teacher liked me 
Subject was interesting 
Assignments were easy 
The tests were easy 
Had good luck on tests 
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Appendix F: Part 2 
My Worst Grades^ Why I Got Them 



For each subject check the five reasons that best describe why you did not get a good grade 
that semester. 



Reason 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


Subject: 


I'm not good at this subject 

I didn't work very hard 

I didn't do the assignments 

I often missed class 

I didn't study for tests 

The teacher was no good 

I didn't like the teacher 

The teacher didn't like me 

Subject was boring 

Assignments w^re too hard 

The tests were too hard 

Had bad luck on test^ 

Didn't have time to study 

Missed school because of 
health or family problems 
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Appendix G 



...An ERIC/CAPS Fact Sheet 



Counseling for Study Skills 



Rationale 

Counseling and guidance professionals are increasingly 
sen/ing the learning and developmental needs of all students, 
rather than the therapeutic or remedial needs of i few. In the 
area of learning, study skiIIs stand at the top of the list along 
with read'rg, wnting. mathematics and reasoning. In the area 
of adolescent development, a number of tasks relate directly 
to academic achievement; for example, studying effectively, 
producing in work situations under adult performance stan- 
dards, and establishing a worker identity. Cojnsetors' ex- 
pertise in these areas thus makes specialized study skills 
instruction a logical part of the counseling role at all educa- 
tional levels. 

Research 

Research and practice have increased our knowledge of 
how students learn and do not leam. Because problems in 
acc^Jemic performance have been found to relate to study 
skills deficits and to emotional and personal problems, the 
comolex needs of the student with academic difficulties are 
best served by an interactive learning system consisting of 
primary strategies (study skills) and support strategies 
(counselia^). Successful study skills programs incorporate 
this dual approach by including: 

• Study skills instruction combined with counseling. 

• Group rather than individual counseling. 

• High levels of warmth, empathy, and genuineness. 

• Skiiis instruction related to content matenal. 

• Sjructured rather than unstructu.*ed formats. 

• Longer programs (ten hours or more). 

• Voluntary participation (at the college level). 

Assessrrent 

' Cesign a program capable of meeting these complex 
neeo.' requires information about students' knowledge and 
use of general and specific study methods, and about per- 
sonality charactenstics which affect learning. A widely used 
measure of study skills is the Sun/ey of Study Habits and 
\ctitudes (SSHA, by Brown & Holtzman), a 100-item inventory 
/vith four scales measunng habits and attitudes: work methods 
(use of effective study procedures); delay avoidance (prompt- 
ness m completing assignments and ability to resist dis- 
tractions), teacher approval (students' feelings and opinions 
about teachers);, and educational acceptance (students" 
approval of educational objectives, practices and require- 
ments) Another measure is the Student Attitudes Inventory 
(SAI. by Entwistle), which has 47 true-false items with four 
scales motivation, 14 questions: study methods, 14 ques- 
tions, examination technique, nine questions; and lack of dis- 
tractions, ten questions. 

Measures of learning style provide information for adapt ig 
instruction to personal style. Although several instruments are 
called the Learning Style Inventory (LSI), each refers to a 
slightly different view of the concept. LSI by Canfield and 
Lafferty is a self-report instrument for use with junior high 
school through adult levels based on a rank ordering of 



choices for each of 30 questions. Administration time is ap- 
proximately 1 5 minutes. It can be used to develop instructional 
materials for a whole class or for Individual students. Its em- 
phasis on attitudinal and affective dimensions makes it a 
useful tool for counseling. 

LSI by Dunn. Dunn and Price Is a self-report instrument for 
use with grades 3-12 based on a rank ordenng for each of 104 
Items. Approximate administration time is 30 minutes. An 
accompanying manual suggests prescnptions to complement 
selected styles to facilitate academe achievement, 

LSI by Kolb is a self-report instrument for young adults 
based on a rank ordenng of four possible words in each of nine 
different sets. Approximate administration time is 5-10 min- 
utes. Emphasis is on awareness of personal learning style and 
available alternative modes. 

Another measure of personality is the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator (MBTI) which can be used as an initial screening 
device. This measure discriminates between those who tend 
to improve their academic performance with traditional study 
skills instruction (judgers) and those who are influenced by the 
amount of course structure provided ;perceivers). 

Since study skills deficits are often accompanied by poor 
test performance, a tool for identifying studenti whose per- 
formance IS related to personality rather than knowledge is 
useful. The Achievement AnxieiV Test (AAT, by Alport & 
Haber) consists of two parts, the facilitating and debilitating 
anxiety scales, and can be usei for this purpose. 



Instructional Content 

Specific instruction can be developed at all educational 
levels from basic skill building themes. They include: ( 1 ) locat- 
ing information — using tables of contents, indexes, reader's 
guides, dictionaries, thesaun, encyclopedias, almanacs, li- 
branes. catalogues, and computenzed information retneval; 
^2) selecting information — determining mam ideas and 
supporting detail; (3) organizing information — summanzing, 
notetaking, determining organizational patterns, listening; 
(4) understanding graphic aids; (5) following simple and 
complex oral and wntten directions; (6) developing reading 
flexibility;, (7) remembering information — studying for 
examinations; (8) using time wiseiy;, ana (9) using effective 
wnting skills. 

Reading. Underlining, outlining and highlighting are all 
standard methods for focusing attention and increasing 
understanding of wntten texts. The SQ3R and REAP methods 
require the additional step of processing information in a tan- 
gible way and are also widely used. 

The SQ3R technique for reading and studying textbooks 
involves five steps. (1 ) Surv'?y — glance at chapter headings, 
read summaries, determine organization; (2) Question — 
formulate questions about each section to direct further 
reading; (3) Read — while reading, actively search for an- 
swers to fonnulated questions: (4) Recite— answer questions 
without reference to the text; and (5) Review — list major 
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subpoints under each heading. Notecards. notetx>oks and/or 
tape recorders can be useful adjuncts to this a^-^roach. 

The REAP reading and study method has f basic steps: 
Read to discover the message; Encode the message in one s 
own words; Annotate by wnting the message in noies; Ponder 
the message by processing it through thinking and discussion. 
Central to the REAP procedure is the process of wnting an 
annotation designed to achieve certain ieaming objectives. 
Seven annotation fomriats have been developed for use with 
different types of text (summary, thesis, question, cntical, 
heunstic. intention, and motivation). 

Nototaking. While fewer systematic hints on how to keep 
notes have been devised, the 5R's from the Comell Study 
Center incorporates the basic processes of effective reading: 
Record — pick out man ideas; Reduce — summanze, noti^ 
key temris; Recrte repeat key ideas to oneself; Reflect — 
think about content; Review — recall and commit to memory. 

Tatt Taking. Instruction in this area involves the folk)wing: 
(1) test preparation — frequent and planful study, adequate 
rest and diet, blocking out distractions; (2) hints for taking 
objective and subjective examinations; (3) test wiseness — 
following instnjctjons, scanning, pacing, reviewing; (4) team- 
ing from examinations; (5) managing test anxiety — replacing 
negative self-statements with positive ones, breathing tech- 
niques, progressive relaxation, and desensitization. 

Time Management Common components of time man- 
agement instruction include: (1 ) record keeping procedures — 
daily schedules or dianes to identify habits; (2) schedule plan- 
ning based on the identified habits and incorporating fixed 
events; (3) life support activities; (4) leisure time; (5) study time 
blocked out to allow a commitment for each course; (6) realis- 
tic goals for each study session; (7) study breaks; (8) 
coordination with individual energy penods; and (9) planned 
use of short time intervals. 

Techniques 

Behavior modificatic#i techniques, which tea':h people to 
control their own behavior and change undesirable habits, are 
readily adapted to individual students and are often applied to 
infrequent and ineffective studying. 

Self-Observation or Self-Monitoring. The learner at- 
tempts to observe himself/herself objectively by charting, 
measunng or counting study behaviors. Equpment can be a 
simple paper and pencil record or sophisticated computer 
controlled monitonng. The data serve as a baseline for 
evaluating change. 

Stimulus Control. This technique involves changing the 
environment. Like all behavior, {Studying is under some kind of 
stimulus control, and changing the stimulus will change the 
behavior. Finding a new, less distracting place to study is an 
example of this type of environmental change. The knowledge 
gained from self-observation techniques can help in under- 
standing and changing significant environmental stimuli. 

Behavioral Contracts. The learner contracts and adminis- 
ters rewards and punishments based on whether study 
has been effective or not. The aim of this technique is to 
increase pre-selected study behavior and reduce undesirable 
alternatives. 

Format 

Whether GJiidy skiiSs insuuuiiun ib incurporateo into tne total 
curriculum (which is often the case at the middle school and 
secondary levels) or is a separate course or workshop, a 
number of formats can oe employed: 

A combined lecture/peer discussion/practice format 
focusing on knowledge and use of study skills and emotions 
allows students to become practiced in active participation in 
the learning situation, and to overcome anxieties related to 
academic problems. 

Peer tutoring/counseling is an efficient means of provid- 
ing study skills training to large numbers of students. A suc- 
cessful peer program will require professional supervision, a 
O nprehensive selection process, a good library of study 



skills books and matenals, cooidlnation with counselors and 
academic advisors or teachers, individual follow-up, and sup- 
port for the paraprofessional staff. 

Programmed and comouterized study skills instructions, 
wntten Instructions and handouts, and audio- and videotapes 
are also means to reach large numbers of students with the 
use of fewer personnel. The role of the counselor/instructor in 
these systems requires assessment, introduction and follow- 
up, idc^ntification of additional resources, and identification 
and exploration of related personal problems. 

The SIP Model 

The Study Improvement Program (SIP) offered to second 
semester college freshmen at the University of Rochester, 
New York, incorporates the principles suggested here (Malett. 
1983, EJ 279 214). In this niodol, ten paraprofessionals (five 
men, five women) are selected on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from staff, faculty, and student leaders; screening inter- 
views, minimum grade point average (2.7, where A = 4.0); 
and completion of one natural science course. 

Training consists of a three-hour seminar once a week 
(including homework) in basic counseling skills, study skills 
'echniques, and applications to study behaviors of self-control 
techniques. The seminar format consists of didactic pre- 
sentations, modeling, practice, and videotaped feedback, with 
the goal of teaching a*tending, paraphrasing, questioning, 
reflection of feelings, interviewing, and related small group 
discussion techniques. Seminar instructors also model the 
teaching of study skills ano self-control techniques by having 
the prospective leaders function as a simulated SIP group. 

Male-female pairs of SIP leaders conduct the 1 1 half- 
hour group sessions compnsing SIP. Seven sessions are 
technique-oriented, directed pnmanly to leaching behavioral 
self-control as a study technique, and three sessions are 
semi-structured discussions of persona! factors affecting aca- 
demic performance. In addition, each group member meets 
individually with a group leader twice dunng the semester for a 
one-hour counseling and problem solving session The format 
for individual sessions consists of a review of the previous 
week's session, formal instruction, practice and homework 
assignments. 

The total 11 sessions are as follows: (1) introduction/self- 
control techniques; (2) iime management; (3) textbook read- 
ing efficiency skt 's; (4) discussion of the importance of grades; 
(5) stimulus control; (6) test taking and anxiety management; 
(7) discussion of academic and non-academic pressures, (8) 
lecture notetaking; (9) discussion of values; (10) wnting 
papers; and (1 1 ) problem solving. 

Resource Documents 

Dunn, R.. et al Learning style researchers define differences dif- 
ferently Educational Leadership, 38{5), 372-37S (EJ 242 
309) 

Eanet. M G. An investigation of the REAP reading study procedure 
Its rationale and efficacy Paper presented at ihe 27th Annual 
Meeting of the National Read. 3 Conference. New Orleans, 
December 1977 (ED 149323) 

Maher, M F , & Thompson, M. K The developmental guidance work- 
shop. Outreach in action The School Counselor 1980, 28{}). 
39-49 (EJ 233 892) 

ividieu. S D Description and subjective evaluation of an obiectively 
successful study improvement program The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 1983, 61(6). 341-345 (EJ 279 214) 

Rabyak, J E A revised study skills model Do some of them practice 
what we teach'? The Personnel and Guidance Journal. 19"'7, 56(3), 
17M75 (EJ 169 341) 



Note: In addition to these resource documents, a list of recom- 
niended materials is available upon r^jquest Please direct inquiries to 
ERICCAPS User Services, 2108 School of Education. The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ml 48109-1259 (313/764-9492) 

Mary Frenza 

Assistant Director for Information Processing, ERICCAPS 
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Appendix H 
Tips for Taking Notes 



Tips for Improving Your Listening Comprehension 

1. Be Prepared. Before going to class, read your rextbook assignment and review 
your notes from the previous class n )eting to prepaie yourself to get the most out of 
the lecture. 

2. Concentrate on the Lecture. Don't allow yourself to be distracted by your 
professor's mannerisms, voice quality, or delivery technique. Concentrate on the 
material, not the way it's conveyed. 

3. Listen With an Open Mind. Maintain a questioning, but open-minded, attitude 
as you listen. You need not accept everything that is said, but don't let your views 
cause you to reject a new idea before it is fully developed. Write down your 
questions and points of disagreement so you won't forget them-and continue to 
listen to the lecture. 

4. Keep Physically Alert. Assume a comfortably alert posture in class. Minimize 
visual or hearing difficulties by sitting up front instead of at the back of the classroom 
where it is more difficult to pay close attention. 

5. Keep Mentally Alert. Avoid doodling in class. Concentrate on the lecture, not on 
the windows, your watch, or the person sitting next to you. Keep attentive in class 
by predicting likely test questions, comparing lecture and textbook content, entering 
into class discussion, etc. 

6. Use the Listen-Think-Write Proci^ss. Your professors will be speaking at 
about 100 words per minute, while yea can be thinking at about 400 words per 
minute-a differential ratio of 1:4! Use this extra time for thinking about what is 
being said. Train yourself to listen attentively to the material being presented, to 
evaluate critically its imponance and the evidence to support it. Then select what is 
appropriate for your notes and record this in your own words. 



Tips for Improving Your Recording Skills 

1 . Use Outlines. Whenever possible, take your notes in outiine form, using a system 
of enumeration and indentation to distinguish major and minor points. 

2. Be Neat. Write legibly and on only one side of the page. This will help you when 
you review and expand your notes later. 

3. Be Orderly. Date and identify tach set of notes and keep the notes from different 
courses separated. 

4. Note Study Aids. Copy diagrams, drawings, and other illustrations that your 
professor puts on the chalkboard. 
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5. Note Examples. When appropriate, record your professor's examples since they 
often clarify otherwise abstract ideas. 

6. Note Specific Data. Make certain that you record correctly all names, dates, 
places, formulas, equations, rules, etc. 

7. Watch for Eniphasis. Keep alert to points that your professor emphasizes by 
means of repetition, writing on chalkboard, extended comment, etc. 

8. Listen for Oral Hints. Keep alert for points your professor emphasizes by means 
of oral hints. Listen for enumerations such as "the following five steps" or "the four 
major causes" and for summations such as "consequently" or "therefore." If your 
professor says, "You'll see this later," or "This is important," follow up such clues 
by putting an asterisk or other appropriate symbol in the page margin beside your 
notes. 

Emphasize Notes. Use symbols, such as an asterisk, a star, or underlining, to 
indicate points that your professor emphasized 

10. Clarify Notes. Draw a circle around reading and other assignments that rire mixed 
in with your lecture notes. Similarly, circle book titles and other references 
mentioned by your professor. 

11. Note Your Ideas. Separate your own thoughts from those of your professor. 
Writing down your own ideas, examples, and questions is an excellent way to keep 
alen during a lecture. For obvious reasons, however, you should bracket or 
otherwise label these as youi' own. 

12. Allow Room to Expand Leave enough blank space to permit clarifying and 
expanding your notes later on. Ask a fellow student or your professor to help you fill 
in the gaps if you think you missed one or more important points. 

13. Listen Attentively. Don't be a clock watcher. Your professors cannot always 
pace themselves accurately, and may cover half of the lecture content in the last ten 
minutes of class. Pay as close attention to the end of the lecture as you did to the 
beginning. 

14. Expand Notes. Review ^md clarify your notes as soon as possible after class, but 
do not waste time on recopying them. Use your page margins to fill in abbreviations, 
add omitted points, correct errors, etc. 



Note . Excerpted from A guide to college survived revised edition (pp. 50-52) by 
W. F. Brown and W. H. Holtzman, 1987, Iowa City, lA: The American College Testing 
Program. 
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Appendix I 
Tips for Taking Multiple-Choice Tests 



Multiple-choice Questions 

Check the directions to see if thie questions call for more than one answer. 

Answer each ^aestion in your head before you look at the possible answers. If you can 
come up with the answer before you look at the choices, you eliminate the possibility of 
being confused by those choices. 

Mark questions you can't answer immediately and come back to them if you have time. 

If you have no clue as to what the answer is, and if incorrect answers are not deducted 
from your score, use the following guidelines to guess: 

1. If two answers are similar, except for one or two words, choose one of these 
answers. 

2. If two answers have similar sounding or looking words (intermediate-intermittent), 
choose one of these answers. 

3. If the answer calls for a sentence completion, eliminate the answers that would not 
form grammatically coirect sentences. 

4. If two quantities are almost the same, choose one. 

5. If answers cover a wide range (4.5, 66.7, 88.7, 90.1, 500.11), choose one in the 
middle. 

6. If there is no penalty for guessing and none of the above techniques work, close your 
eyes and go for it. 



Note . Excerpted from Becoming a master student (p. 153) by D. B. Ellis, 1985, Rapid 
City, SD: College Sundval, Inc. 




